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THE ROMANS AND THE OCEAN: HOW THE MAS- 
TERS OF DRY LAND REGARDED THE SEA 

Even with full allowance made for the change wrought by 
devastation, neglect, and destruction of forests, ancient Hellas, 
as we judge it from the Greece of to-day, could not have been 
fitted for any considerable agriculture. Save in Thessaly, the 
soil is not rich; and the amount of waste land is very great. 
Two things dominate the topography: the mountains and the 
sea. There are no towering peaks. Olympos, highest of all, 
rises but 9,754 feet — only 3,475 feet more than Mount Wash- 
ington. But in every direction is a tumble of ranges — twenty- 
six elevations, one writer has it, being over 3,000 feet, in this 
diminutive land, which, with islands reckoned in, has an area 
but 234 square miles greater than that of West Virignia (25,014; 
24,780). The country is for the most part broken into tiny 
patches of valley; internal communication is made difficult; 
what soil may cling to the hillsides is likely to be washed away 
by rainfall. The ancient Greeks transported much soil. 

Then, there is the sea. Into it the mountains have every- 
where jutted, making bold headlands; and lower intervening 
land has been destroyed by wave-action, making many inlets. 
The coastline is, in proportion to area, the most irregular in the 
world. Scattered near are scores of islands and islets. It is 
not hard to see, then, how the Hellene came to turn to the sea. 
He wove a web of folk-lore about it, and over it he cast a 
glamour of poetry. Across it he reached out as a colonist to 
the environing lands and to mainlands more distant. Through 
its waters he sent his busy merchantmen — and now and then, 
too, a pirate craft. His conquest of Eastern Mediterranean 
commerce has been referred to by Matthew Arnold in a wonder- 
ful word picture of how 

. . . some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 

Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair'd creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the ^Egean isles ; 
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And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies steep'd in brine 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 
The young light-hearted masters of the waves . . . 

For agriculture the Greeks did not care. They enslaved the 
original natives, and made them do the work. 

Quite different was the case of Italy. There the Apennines 
stretch through the peninsula in a broad central ridge, the slopes 
and spurs of which are marked by a general parallelism. There 
are few landlocked valleys, such as are so numerous in Greece. 
The coast, with the exception of the Gulf of Taranto, is but 
gently indented. There are few islands. Even in recent times, 
under a tillage which, judging from what seems a greater prev- 
alence of malaria, is less careful and intensive than the ancient, 
seventy-one per cent of the land is under cultivation. Only 
sixteen per cent is actually unproductive. Alluvial deposits and 
decomposed lavas have contributed to fertility. The Italian peo- 
ple were agricultural. War and agriculture were long regarded 
by the Romans as the only occupations befitting freemen. Not 
only was Cincinnatus found at the plough, in the familiar story, 
but M. Porcius Cato, the stout old Censor, wrote on rural econ- 
omy ; and, indeed, Varro and others published systematic trea- 
tises on the subject. Many Roman names, such as Fabii and 
Lentuli, were taken from agricultural products. In a fragment 
from the "Medea" of Accius, one of the earlier dramatists 
(170-90 B. C.), a shepherd who had never before seen a ship is 
pictured gazing "with a wild surmise" at the "Argo" as it ap- 
proaches harbor. Well might this shepherd be taken as a type 
of the land-keeping Roman of an elder day. 

Probably from the first, Rome had some maritime interests. 
Two naval commissioners early appear, with joint duty of repair 
of the fleet. But this fleet must have been a slight affair. For 
in 303 B. C. a treaty was made with Tarentum (modern Tar- 
anto), the sovereign town of the Greek colony of Magna Graecia 
in Southern Italy ; and by its terms Roman warships were not to 
pass the Lacinian promontory, at the western end of the Tar- 
entine Gulf. Furthermore, when L. Valerius, violating the 
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treaty, attempted with a squadron of ten ships to surprise Tar- 
entum, he was roundly defeated by an extemporized force, los- 
ing five galleys. 

During the Samnite wars, Rome was busy enough with a land 
warfare, long, arduous, and frequently uncertain. But when 
those wars were done and Italy was subdued, attention turned to 
a new contest. Just across the Mediterranean was the great 
commercial power, Carthage. Carthaginians had established the 
port of Cadiz and then gone on to trade with Gaul ere the 
Roman eagles had penetrated thither. When, in 264 B. C, the 
First Punic War began, Carthage had a strong fleet, Rome none 
worthy of mention. But Rome soon recognized that its coasts 
must be protected against Carthaginian attack, and, with that 
ready adaptability so characteristic of its history, set about the 
construction of a navy. A Carthaginian quinquireme had come 
ashore on an Italian beach, and served as a pattern for the 
Roman architects. In sixty days from the felling of the trees, 
no less than 130 galleys were launched. This feat quite outdoes 
the oft-cited achievement of Perry, who, as will be remembered, 
during the War of 1 812 in about six months built and manned 
nine vessels, of which seven were schooners. During the sixty 
days oarsmen were being trained on land in scaffolds built like 
the regular benches. With seventeen of these galleys — and a 
bit unseasoned and unseavvorthy they must have been — the Con- 
sul Gnaeus Cornelius went boldly out to assume the offensive, 
but he was himself attacked and lost every boat. 

Then his colleague Gnaeus Duilius took command. He saw 
pretty clearly that although Rome might of its resources build 
many vessels, trained seamen were quite a different matter. If 
he could not compete against the superior manoeuvering and the 
ramming tactics of the Carthaginians, he must do something to 
neutralize them. So he hit upon the following device: Hinged 
on a mast in the forepart of the warship was a boarding-bridge, 
thirty-six feet long and having an iron spike on the under side 
of its outer extremity. When the ship drew alongside, the 
bridge was released, and, falling heavily, sank the spike into the 
enemy's deck. The two vessels were thus grappled together, and 
over this pathway poured the legionaries to a close-range fight. 
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Conditions were thus approximated to those of a land combat. 
Other contrivances were afterward used by the Romans — among 
them, towers placed in the bows, whence missiles could be 
rained on the enemy's deck. This construction was imitated in 
mediaeval navies and from it the word "forecastle" originated. 
"Greek fire" was also hurled through siphons, prototypes of 
modern artillery. 

But during this First Punic War, within six years time, 
three Roman fleets were wrecked, with a total loss of about 500 
ships — • practically their entire complement. These disasters 
made a great impression, and it was at one time resolved that 
only a few galleys should be held in commission for the defense 
of the coasts and the protection of transports. Later, of course, 
the Roman navy was rebuilt ; it carried Caesar and other war- 
riors to Britain ; in imperial times it ganied absolute control of 
the Mediterranean. Trade also developed. But the Roman 
continued to look askance at the sea. Xenophon says that in 
his time (from about 430 B. C. to about 355) an able-bodied 
Athenian was trained at the oar and ready when summoned to 
take his place on the benches. The ordinary Roman was not 
thus skilled, and he got slaves and allies to row the galleys. 
Soldiers detailed for marine service disliked it, and were al- 
ways eager to be transferred to land duty. 

In the poets the old Roman tradition of the sea is often recur- 
ring. Lucretius, using an illustration for one of his arguments, 
tells how 

... In wrecking storms wild ocean raves, . 

And scatters in confusion o'er the waves, 

Sterns, sail-yards, prows, and masts, and floating oars, 

And drives them, beating on the extended shores, 

That weak, adventurous mortals they may teach 

To quit with caution the securer beach; 

To shun the dangers of the watery plain, 

Nor trust, too confident, the treacherous main. — Busby. 

Horace says that 

Oak and brass of triple fold 
Encompass'd sure that heart which first made bold 

To the raging sea to trust 
A fragile bark, nor feand the Afric gust. — Conington. 
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and that 

Heaven's high providence in vain 
Has sever'd countries with the estranging main, 

If our vessels ne'ertheless 
With reckless plunge that sacred bar transgress. 

— Conington. 

Vergil, depicting progress toward the Golden Age, regrets 
that for a time 

Yet traces of that guile of elder days 

Shall linger; bidding man tempt seas in ships. 

— Calverley. 

When that Age shall at last have arrived, 

The pilot's self shall range the seas no more, 
Nor, each land teeming with the wealth of all, 
The floating pines exchange their merchandise. 

— Calverley. 

When, in the "yEneid," Sleep, alighting on the stern in the 
guise of a Trojan comrade, advises the skipper Palinurus to take 
a brief repose, the experienced seaman retorts : 

Is it the old Palinurus thy lips bid thus to mistake 
Look of a tranquil water, of billows seeming to sleep ? 
Me, Palinurus, to rest on the faith of the monster deep? 
What, trust Troy's tineas to breezes treacherous, I, 
Duped so oft by the treason of clear and unclouded sky? 

— Bowen. 

And later, as a shade in the lower world, he takes an oath 
"by the cruel waters." Vergil is understood to have lived long 
on the Bay of Naples, and he dwells repeatedly with unsurpassed 
effect on the littoral phases of the sea; but of the element at 
large he expresses little but a sense of vastness, power, malevo- 
lence. It is a toilsome and perilous expanse, to be hurried 
across and escaped. 

Across the land the Romans went with indomitable confidence, 
marking their way with those works of peculiar permanence; so 
that to-day the Briton traverses the original roads they built, 
and the Gaul walks beneath their arches. But even in imperial 
times the voyage from Brundisium to Greece was something of 
a hardship. The ocean was a thing "bestrew'd with wreck and 
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disaster." In its depths or on its shores lay the bones of those 
who had never received burial, and hence could not pass over the 
Styx. 

Over the awful banks and the hoarse-voiced torrents of doom 
None may be taken before their bones find rest in a tomb. 

— Bowen's "ALneid" VI, 327-8. 

When Tiberius built a yacht, he floated it on the quiet Lake 
Nemi, and very likely kept it anchored like a palatial house-boat. 
The sea lacked that essential stability which the Romans so 
much valued. It was estranging. Roman adaptability made it 
a medium of empire, but never with the Viking spirit. 

G. S. Bryan. 
New York City. 



